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EDITORIALS 


CONVENTION 
PLANNING 


—While the National Canners Asso- 
ciation Convention and Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association 
Exhibition is still better than a month away, it’s time 
now to plan your convention to obtain the greatest 
benefit, and at the same time make it as easy as possi- 


ble on the constitution. With one airline still out on 


strike, it is not at all too early to make reservations. 
Then too, because of the uncertain weather conditions, 
many prefer to go by train. Depending on point of 
origin, some folks will find out that there is a difference 
between lines in the price of the railroad ticket and 
accommodations this year. It’s worth looking into. 
Quite naturally, if hotel accommodations have not 


g already been made, it’s high time this little matter 


be taken care of. 


It might be well to note, also, that the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers and Machinery Exposition opens on March 1, 
just five days after the close of the Canners Meeting, 
and in the same location. 


Then, too, there are other details that need atten- 
tion now. Both NCA and CMSA, for instance, are 
asking that everyone planning to attend the Conven- 
tion, pre-register with either NCA or CMSA. This 


“papplies to members as well as non-members, brokers, 


buyers, and other guests. Registration packets will be 
prepared in advance for all those who take care of this 
little detail. The packets will contain a convention 
directory, a program, and personal identification badges. 
The latter are necessary for admittance to Machinery 


| Exhibits. Canners and other food processors packets 


will also contain a set of daily exhibit door award 
cards for the selection of attendance prize winners 
by CMSA. It is emphasized that there is no registration 
fee or exhibit charge. 


All meetings and open sessions will be held this year 
at 10:00 A.M. on Saturday, Sunday and Monday, Feb- 
ruary 21, 22 and 23. All other meetings will be in the 
form of luncheons beginning at 12 noon. There are 
three luncheons on Saturday, one for research, one for 
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marketing, and one for fisheries; two on Sunday, one 
for raw products and one for marketing; and one on 
Monday, a closed research luncheon. Marketing session 
on Saturday will consider the market potential for 
canned foods. On Sunday, Mr. George N. Graf of 
Quality Bakers of America, will hold the floor, and 
discussion, no doubt, will center around marketing 
cooperatives. 


In order to plan for these luncheon, NCA must know 
how many intend to be there. Therefore, they are ask- 
ing that tickets be purchased in advance. They are 
$5.00 each, and the service will be buffet style. If 
you would, therefore, avoid standing in line to eat at 
the various public lunch rooms in the hotel, which are 
always crowded, get your order in for these private 
business luncheons without delay. 


It will be noted that the afternoons are left open. 
These can be used to advantage by visiting the machin- 
ery hall and supplier booths. CMSA has reported that 
all exhibit space has been sold out and promises an 
exhibition of exceptional merit. Folks manning the 
booths are capable, informed, and well known to most 
canners. Consultation at this time can prove invaluable. 


IMPORTANT LABELING NOTICE—On another 
page of this issue, it is important to note that the 
States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey insist that the 
word “net” be a part and included in the designation 
of the marking of the weight of all labels sold in these 
states. Since the Federal Law does not require this, 
many canners’ labels are in violation of this new reg- 
ulation—(in these states). The regulatory officials, 
however, have taken a reasonable attitude with regard 
to present stocks, and labels already purchased. How- 
ever, they have requested a statement of inventory 
of both canned foods and labels, and they require that 
all new labels ordered comply with the regulations. 
Since it is possible that other states may follow, it 
might be well to order this change in all new labels 
regardless of whether or not present distribution 
includes these two states. Private label buyers would 
undoubtedly also appreciate word of these require- 
ments. 


LEGISLATION 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Regulations 
Require Label Change 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey weights 
and measures officials have recently 
brought to the attention of many canners 
that the quantity declaration on their 
labels does not include the word “net”, as 
required by regulations of those states. 
Representatives of the National Canners 
Association, the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, and the Label Manufactur- 
ers National Association, in conference 
with the state officials in Harrisburg and 
Trenton, pointed out that the Federal 
law does not require use of the word “net” 
but both states have refused to alter 
their position. They have agreed, how- 
ever, to allow canners to use labels 
on hand, if steps are taken to have all 
plates changed to include the word “net”. 


Pennsylvania officials raised an addi- 
tional objection to the use of a supple- 
mental equivalent metric declaration, and 
a “drained weight” declaration for olives, 
but they have withdrawn these objections 
and now restrict their demands to the 
addition of “net”. Thus, olives should be 
labeled: “Net Drained Weight—oz.”, and 
a metric equivalent may be added if de- 
sired. 


Canners and distributors whose prod- 
ucts are sold in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and whose labels do not contain 
the word “net” preceding the quantity 
declaration, may avoid legal action by 
writing to the Weights and Measures 
Divisions of both states, suplying the fol- 
lowing information: (1) a declaration 
of intent to have label plates changed 
to include the word “net”; (2) a state- 
ment of inventory of canned foods and 
labels now on hand not including the 
word “net”; (3) an estimate as to when 


these inventories will be exhausted; (4) 
an estimate as to when the last of the 
non-conforming labels will be found on 
products on retail shelves, with a ex- 
planation of the various factors that 
might affect the accuracy of this esti- 
mate. 
The officials in both states gave assur- 
ance that they understood the problems 
involved, and that they would not require 
the canners to destroy label stocks on 
hand. It was pointed out that some labels 
already printed might not be used until 
next year’s packing season, and might 
not reach consumers until some time 
after that. In those cases, letters to the 
states should include that information, 
outline reasons for the delay. Letters 
should be addressed to: : 
Division of Weights and Measures 
Department of Law and _ Public 
Safety 
Trenton, New Jerse 

and 


Bureau of Standard Weights and 
Measures 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Department of Internal Affairs 
_ Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
The Federal requirement is that the 
quantity declaration must be in unam- 
biguous terms of weight or fluid measure. 
A label statement such as “Contents 8 
Ounces” may be interpreted to refer to 
either fluid ounces or avoirdupois ounces. 
If the amount must be declared in weight, 
the statement should read “Net Contents 
8 Ounces Avoidupois” (or the abbrevia- 
tion “Avoir.”) or “Net Weight 8 Ounces”’. 
If an unambiguous term is used as in 
“Net Contents I Pound 2 Ounces”, no 
change need be made. 


CONVENTION NEWS 


Multiple Packaging Session 


The effect of multiple packaging on 
sales of canned foods will be explored by 
a panel of experts at a special marketing 
session February 22, as part of the Na- 
tional Canners Association Convention in 
Chicago. 

The subject is especially timely since 
the N.C.A. multi-pack study, conducted 
in the Philadelphia Project series, will 
be issued shortly, and because a number 
of the packaging and marketing journals 
have featured this form of merchandis- 
ing in recent issues. It is expected the 


session will bring out full discussion from 
canner members, retail representatives 
and others interested in probing both the 
advantages of multiple packaging and 
the problems of the industry in using 
this type of selling. 


The session will attempt to assess the 
values of multiple packaging from the 
points of view and the experience of can- 
ners, retailers and the packaging indus- 
try. There will be reports of research 
from many studies, including the current 
N.C.A. project, part of the Consumer 
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and Trade Relations program of the As- 
sociation. Dr. Howard L. Stier, Director 
of the N.C.A. Division of Statistics, who 
directed the research at Philadelphia, will 
be moderator. 

Trends in multiple packaging and how 
they affect canned foods will be discussed 
by Lloyd Stouffer, editor of Modern 
Packaging magazine. 


Factors that affect response to multiple | 


packaging will be described by William 
Dempsey, market development manager, 
Container Corporation of America. 

Findings of Food Topics in its recent 
study will be reviewed by Len Kanter, 
editor. 


Canners’ experiences in the use of such ° 


packaging will be cited by Edwin C, 
Kraus, president of Big Stone Canning 
Company, Ortonville, Minn., and member 
of the N.C.A. Consumer and Trade Re- 


lations Committee, advisory to the Phila- - 


delphia Project activity, and by James 
E. Glover, general manager, Coastal 
Foods Co., Division of Consolidated Foods 
Corporation, Cambridge, Maryland. 

The retailers experience with multi- 
pack canned foods will be discussed by 
Val Bauman, vice president of National 
Tea Company, Chicago. 


CONVENTION 
PRE-REGISTRATION 


The NCA and CMSA will combine 
registration and information services 
during the Convention in Chicago in 
February. Registration packets will be 
prepared in advance for all individuals 
known to either NCA or CMSA as plan- 
ning to attend the Convention. 


The registration packets will be avail- 
able without delay commencing at 9 a.m. 
Friday, February 20, in the second floor 
elevator lobby of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. In these packets canners and other 
food processors, brokers, buyers, machin- 
ery and supply people, and guests will 
find the Convention Directory, Conven- 
tion Program, and personal identification 
badges. The identification badge will be 


necessary for admittance to the machin- | 


ery exhibit. Canners and other food 
processors also will find in their registra- 
tion packets a set of daily exhibit door 


award cards for the selection of attend- . 


ance prie winners by the CMSA. 


To obtain the advantage of having the 
registration packet made up in advance 
and thus immediately available at the 
Registration-Information Center, those 
planning to attend the Convention are 
urged to send in the hotel room and di- 
rectory listing information immediately. 
This information should be sent to Na- 
tional Canners Association, 1133—20th 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
Machinery and supply people should for- 
ward their information to Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, 4630 
Montgomery Avenue, Washington 14, 
D. C. The industry is reminded that there 
is no registration or exhibit charge in 
connection with the Canners Convention. 
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RESEARCH 


MORE and BETTER CORN 
FOR LESS MONEY 


PART li—Continued from last week 


By RALPH COVER 


The United Company 
Westminster, Maryland 


Automatic Separation of Corn by Ear-Size 


However, the most dramatic step in reducing the average sizes 
of the kernels in whole kernel corn production comes from pre- 
cise ear-size separation of the ears themselves, as they are cut 
by the C-8 TUC Cutter. 

In accomplishing this, first the Cutter automatically measures 
the major diameter of each ear before it is cut and positions a 
separating device beneath the cutting head. Then the ear is cut, 
and the grains are diverted by the separator to one of two sides 
of a divided conveyor, effectively keeping kernels of larger ears 
apart from the other corn. 

TABLES 5 and 6 reveal the end effects upon average-kernel- 
size in 18 test runs and commercial packs resulting from such 
precise, automatic mechanical separation. 

The data in those tables represents the averages from the 
careful macroscopic examinations of samples from the respec- 
tive productions, in which each and every kernel, in each and 
every sample was classified by size, and then the groupings were 
size-measured by their displacement of water in a thousand 
milliliter graduate. In addition to reflecting the effectiveness of 
the operating principles of the automatic size-separating method, 
the findings reveal significant reasons for the upgrading of the 
ultimate end products. 

No other tables in this series deserve more attention,—because 
of their reflections of end results of momentous consequence. 
The figures spell out invaluable opportunity for those who will 
study and understand them. 

It should be noted that the “big” kernels from the “large” 
ears were found to be significantly larger than the “big” kernels 
from the “medium-and-small” ears, and that the “middle-size” 
kernels from the “large” ears likewise were much bigger than 
the “middle-size” kernels from the “medium-and-small” ears. 


TABLE 5 


Grouping of all kernels in each sample by size,—in helping to 
measure the effects upon quality of precise, mechanical separa- 
tion of ears of corn by size at time of cutting. Data provided by 
examination and classification of each and every grain of corn in 
representative samples from designated test runs, as well as 
from six commercial packs—in which the mechanical separation 
by ear-size also was utilized. Comparative analysis of the prod- 
ucts procured from the size-separated ears of the respective six 
varieties reveals long-sought and much-desired end results. (See 
adjacent TABLE 6, which lists kernel-size differences in all 


groupings). 
Avg. 
Kern 
No. Size 
Alcohol Total No. Middle- No. (See 
Kernel Moist. Ins’ble. Kern. Big Size Little Tab. 
Variety Source Content Solids in Can Kern. Kern, Kern. 
Tendermost Large Ears 70% 21.7% 911 202 562 147 364 
Tendermost Med-&-Sml 74% 18.7% 1198 787 332 79 -233 
NK 199 Large Ears 72% 16.2% 1006 285 526 195 .260 
NK 199 Med-&-Sml 718% 13.4% 1267 541 599 127 -212 
Victory 
Golden Large Ears 72% 17.4% 903 705 171 27 -300 
Vietory Med-&-Sml } 
Golden Commercial 76% 15.2% 1265 587 504 174 .205 
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____ Table 5 (Continued) 


O’all 
Avg. 
Kern. 
No. Size 
’ Alcohol Total No. Middle- No. (See 
Kernel Moist. _Ins’ble. Kern. Big Size Little Tab. 
_Variety Source Content Solids in Can Kern. Kern. Kern. 6) 
Victory 
Golden Large Ears 70% 17.0% 882 561 281 40 -291 
Victory Med-&-Sml } 
Golden Commercial 75% 14.7% 1135 93 670 372 224 
Deep Gold Large Ears 70% 20.6% 1290 209 871 210 -224 
Deep Gold Med-&-Sml 74% 19.2% 1706 413 1085 208 165 
Med-&-Sml } 
Deep Gold Commercial 74% 18.9% 1728 326 1070 =. 332 -148 
Asgrow 50. Large Ears 70% 20.5% 1062 688 312 62 271 
Med-&-Sml 
Asgrow 50 Commercial 74% 18.2% 1513 505 622 386 -171 
Royal Gent Large Ears 12% 19.5% 1960 342 1283 335 .120 
Royal Gent Med-&-Sml 74% 17.1% 2628 207 1792 629 -094 
Med-&-Sml 
Royal Gent Commercial 76% 18.1% 2642 374 1854 414 -091 
Royal Gent Large Ears 76% 17.2% 2206 403 1186 617 109 
Med-&-Sml 
Royal Gent Commercial § 17% 15.5% 2534 660 1124 750 -091 
Comments 


TABLE 6 provides the balance of the computations reflecting 
on the kernel-sizes of the respective separated corns. The corn 
in each can was divided into three different kernel sizes.—“big” 
“middle-size” and “little” kernels, and then these were measured 
in the 1,000 ml graduated cylinder to determine their average 
size. 


TABLE 6 


—Extending TABLE 5 to include accurate average measure- 
ments of all kernel’sizes. Measurements procured by determin- 
ing the displacement by each counted kernel-group in a 1000- 
milliliter graduated cylinder containing 500 ml of water. Ker- 
nel-size figure in each instance represents fraction of one ml of 
water displaced by average-size grain of that class. Findings 
are of enormous value in selecting seed corns, where smaller 
Kernel-sizes desired in whole kernel end-products from seed 
varieties of proven worth, if and when precise, mechanical 
separation of ears by size at time of cutting is done. 


Ale’l. Avg. Size Mid. Size C’mp’r’ble. 
Kernel Moist. Insol. Kern. Big Size Little Kernel 
Variety Source Cont. Solids Size Kern. Kern. Kern. Size 
Tendermost Large Ears 70% 21.7% .304 .401 .295 .205 30.5% ler. 
Tendermost Med-&-Sml 74% 18.7% .233 .257 .198 .139 
NK 199 Large Ears 72% 16.2% .260 .344 .253 .159 22.6% ler. 
NK 199 Med-&-Sml 78% 13.4% .212 .264 .180 .142 
Victory Large Ears 72% 17.4% .300 .312 .270 .185 45.6% lIgr. 
Golden 
Victory Med-&-Sml } 
Golden | Commercial 76% 15.2% .205 .240 .188 .139 
Victory 
Golden Large Ears 70% 17.0% .291 .3825 .246 .150 30% lgr. 
(TABLE 6. Continued in next column) 
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Table 6 (Continued) ; VICTORY GOLDEN 


Ovl AVERAGE C’mp’r'ble. 
Ale’l. Avg. Size Size Size Kernel 
Kernel Moist. Insol. Kern. Big Mid. Little Size 
Variety Source Content Solids Size Kern. Kern. Kern. % 


Victory ‘(Med-&-Sml 
Golden ommercial § D 14.7% .224 .268 .238 .188 


Deep Gold Large Ears 20.6% .224 .8385 .215 .152 52% ler. 
Deep Gold Med-&-Sml y 19.2% .165 .218 .157  .101 


Deep Gold Commercial 18.9% .148 .245 .140 .111 


Asgrow 50 Large Ears 20.5% .271 .818 .224 .085 52.2% ler. 


Med-&-Sml i 
Asgrow 50 Commercial 


Royal Gent Large Ears 19.5%  .120 .170 .121 .086 31.9% ler. 


Royal Gent Med-&-Sml » 17.1% .094 .282 .086 


| 
Med-&-Sml 
Royal Gent Commercial 18.1% .091 .181 .091 .055 250 


500 750 I 
Royal Gent Large Ears y 17.2% .109 .159 .111 .071 20% ler. NUMBER OF GRAINS 


tS DEEP GOLD 
Royal Gent Commercial § 15.5% .126 .094 .055 


MEDIUM-AND- 


18.2% .171  .287 .149 .147 SMALL' EARS 


PDA MO 


125 


> 


Comments 

Graphs here are provided to indicate in “curve” form the 
relative kernel sizes and quantities in the corn from the large 
ears, and in the corn from the medium-and-small ears within 
each of the varieties designated. In effect, this practical type of 
size-grading of kernels solves many “seed problems” for many 
canners who wish to avoid the adverse effects of too-large ker- 
nels in the package. Such may be canned separately, or, happily, 
they make a more desirable cream than the bigger grains pos- 
sibly can provide in the whole kernel form. 
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The Quality Grades of the Test Run Corns 


With the test run recoveries from the six corn varieties rang- 
ing in the high forties and low fifties (cases 24/303 per un- 
husked, ungraded ton); with the cut-off percentages averaging 
53.13% (as outlined in TABLE 3, above); with the brine absorp- 
tions in the cans during two months of storage exceeding sub- 
stantially the cleaning shrinkages of the tests,—it is important 
to note the grades of the finished products currently. 


At canning time, the moisture contents of the corns were mea- 
sured by the Steinlite and/or by Succulometer, and the raw 
corns were evaluated by qualified graders. Then, several months 
later, the maturity of the corn in the can was measured objec- 
tively by the trimetric test method, and the finished products in 
the cans were graded by competent sensory test panels. 


TABLE 7 
The Quality of the Raw and Finished Products 


Trimetric Test of 
Finished 


Tenderness-Maturity 
Kernel Moist. Raw Prod. Factor Product 
Variety Source Cont. Grade Score Grade Grade 

From Lge. 

Tendermost ears 70% “ExtraStd. 33 Extra Std. Extra Std. 
From Med.- 

Tendermost &-Smlears 74% Fancy 36 Low Fancy Fancy 
From Lege. 

NK 199 ears 72%  LowFaney 37% Fancy Low Fancy 
From Med.- 

NK 199 &-Sml. ears 78%  TopFaney 40-+--4 Top Faney Top Fancy 

Victory From Lge. 

Golden ears 712% Low Fancy 37-— Low Fancy Low Fancy 

Victory From Lge. 

Golden ears 70% (ExtraStd. 36 Low Fancy Extra Std. 
From Lge. 

Deep Gold ears 70% Extra Std. 35 Near Fancy Near Fancy 
From Med.- 

Deep Gold &-Sml. ears 74%  LowFaney 36 Low Fancy Low Fancy 
From Lge. 

Asgrow 50 ears 70% Extra Std. 33% Extra Std. Extra Std. 


Royal Gent From Lege. 


(white) ears 2% Low Faney 37 Fancy Low Fancy 


Royal Gent From Med.- 


(white) &-Sml. ears 74% Fancy 39 High Fancy Fancy 

Royal Gent From Lge. 

(white) ears 76% Faney 38 Faney Fancy 
Comments 


The end-evaluations are amazingly consistent, considering the 
wide range of methods employed in measuring the qualities of 
the raw and finished products. 


The cream corn manufactured from these groupings of kernels 
(with the grains from the “large” ears in each variety making up 
the cream fraction of the respective products, and the corn from 
the medium-and-small ears giving the kernel character in the 
mix) consistently graded high faney—with color and character 
of a degree that is unobtainable, as a practical matter, when the 
fabrication is made from the field run of corn without the intro- 
duetion of the precise ear-size separation principles as a step in 
the production sequence. 


Cut-Depth Tests 


A number of test runs also were made to determine the effects 
hoth upon recovery and upon quality, by varying the cut-depths 
steps of .010” (which may be accomplished with great pre- 
cision merely by the turning of a knob two graduations or notches 
ut a time while the C-8 Cutter is operating). 700# of husked and 
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trimmed corn were used in each test, with the only change be- 
tween tests being the turning of the depth-of-cut cutting head 
knob two notches more shallowly on each run. The tests were 
made with two varieties,—Victory Golden and Tendermost. The 
moisture content of the “large” ears of Victory Golden was 70%; 
of the “medium-and-small” ears, 72%; of the “large” Tendermost 
ears, 72%,—and of the “medium-and-small” Tendermost ears, 
717%. 


Recoverywise, with the “large” Victory Golden ears, each .010” 
cut-depth-reduction lowered the recovery approximately one- 
half case per unhusked, ungraded ton. With the “medium-and- 
small” ears, the case-figure was close to one full case less for 
each .010” cut-depth-reduction. 


With the higher-moisture-content Tendermost corn, the re- 
covery loss per .010” step was around one full case a ton, with 
both the “large” and with the “medium-and-small” ears. The 
percentage of shrinkage in cleaning remained relatively steady 
for all cut depths, tending to increase with the most deeply-cut 
corns, and stabilizing at around a 5% average. 


Qualitywise, the depth of cut was reflected adversely only on 
the very deeply-cut products, and not unfavorably at all from 
the point where the cut-depth was reduced .010” from the “deeply 
cut” corns. Again was disclosed that recovery and end-product- 
quality both are reduced by cutting the corn too deeply. 


The studies indicate that the ideal setting to obtain the best- 
quality end-products in highest volume is around .010” more 
shallowly than that point where the embryo is “sealed in”, and 
that the releasing of the embryos may be accomplished practi- 
cally completely at a cut-depth .015” more shallowly than that. 
This indicates that, in providing to cut for the highest quality 
attainable from the available raw stock, the recovery-loss on the 
lower maturities probably will be between one and two cases per 
unhusked, ungraded ton, and with the higher moisture content 
corns the figure could be as high as three cases per unhusked, 
ungraded ton—a small price to pay for maximum quality values, 
where there still can be left for the can cases per ton in the 
high forties for the fanciest corn, and somewhere in the low 
fifties for borderline fancy products. 


Objective Evaluation 
of the Tenderness-Maturity Factor 


With the standards for grades of canned whole kernel corn 
assigning 40 of 100 points to the maturity factor, and requiring 
product—degrading when “maturity” does not measure up (even 
if other grade factors are excellent) and with the known effects 
of maturity on flavor and color,—the grades for processed whole 
grain sweet corn rest largely on the evaluation of the maturity 
factor. The “trimetric test” method,—utilizing the “percentage 
of alcohol insoluble solids”, the “percentage of pericarp”, and 
“kernel size’, has proved to be quite reliable in checking the 
tenderness-maturity factor under all conditions of varietal, cli- 
matie and geographic variations, and has not clashed with the 
human evaluations as obtained by sensory testing panels. The 
industry well may be deeply indebted to Dr. Amihud Kramer, 
Professor of Horticulture, University of Maryland, for his 
valuable contribution of this wholly objective method for making 
that determination. 


Following the 1958 corn canning season, Dr. Kramer kindly 
offered to make the trimetric tests on some of the whole kernel 
corns resulting from TUC’s 1958 season’s research work, and 
requested that the histories of the respective corns from the 
different varieties embraced by the work be not made known to 
him or his staff. Neither Dr. Kramer nor his assistants were 
furnished with any part of any “case” histories, and the “pairing 
up” of the findings in the following nomographs now provide to 
Dr. Kramer and his assistants their first view of the arrange- 
ment of his findings in their proper association and sequence. 


In reading these nomographs, resulting from Dr. Kramer’s 
trimetric tests, we repeat it should be kept in mind that the U. S. 
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L L processing industry has cut its cloth to fit that pattern. If the 
ear-separation patterns of these test runs constitute any criteria, 
the time has arrived when automatic, mechanical precise ear- 


size separation provides a major step of quality-grading in sweet 
corn processing plants. 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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New and Personals 


Wisconsin Canners Conference will be 
held at th University of Wisconsin in 
Madison, January 20, 21 and 22. The first 
day will be devoted entirely to beets and 
carrots, and the second and third days to 
other vegetable crops, particularly peas; 
corn, and snap beans. The conference this 
year will be held at the new Wisconsin 
Center Building located on the corner of 
Lake and Langdon Streets in Madison. 


Curtice Brothers Company of Rochester, 
New York, celebrated its 90th year in 
the food processing business toward the 
end of 1958. One of the real pioneers in 
the business, the firm produces a diversi- 
fied line of canned and frozen vegetables, 
and glass pack specialty products. With 
office headquarters in Rochester, New 
York, four modern plants are located in 
Brockport, Bergen, Mount Morris, and 
South Dayton. Through experienced, able 
leadership, a steady growth has been en- 
joyed over the years. Among its active 
executives are three past presidents of 
the New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association, Howard T. Cumming, chair- 
man of the Board; W. S. Macklem, presi- 
dent; and Francis J. Miller, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Mr. Cumming 
also is a past president of the National 
Canners Association, and for a great 
many years has been regarded as one of 
the wheel horses of the National group. 
1957 was reported as the largest year 
in the firm’s history, and it was expected 
that 1958 would exceed that year. 


John M. Fox, president of Minute Maid 
Corporation, has been named a director of 
the Jacksonville, Florida, branch of the 
Federal Reserve Board and of the Atlanta 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


J. W. Mailliard III has been unanimous- 
ly re-elected had of the San Francisco, 
Calif. Cow Palace. In the business field 
he is vice-president and saies manager 
of Mailliard & Schmiedell, old-established 
food brokers and importers, and is a for- 
mer president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., has named L. A. Weis- 
sel as assistant director of merchandis- 
ing, Elmo Cerruti as assistant director 
cf field sales and Lyman E. Schlosser as 
sales promotion manager. 
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Northwest Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation will hold its Annual Membership 
Conference at Gearhart, Oregon, March 
20 and 21. 


Lord Mott Company, Baltimore vege- 
table canners, has announced the election 
of Henry C. Engel as vice president in 
charge of operations. Mr. Engel has 
been with the company since 1940 and 
has served as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
firm. 


Brokers Merge—Two Indianapolis food 
brokers, Burget & Holzenkamp, and Tom- 
linson & Company, have merged and in- 
cororated to form Burget, Holzenkamp & 
Tomlinson, Inc., with offices at 904 E. 
38th Street, Indianapolis. 


Boston Brokers Merge—J. L. Marshall 
& Company, William A. Mann & Son, and 
Barker Harris & Company, Boston food 
brokers, have merged to form Porter 
Sales Associates with offices at 206 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Miami Food Brokers Association at 
its monthly meeting on January 2, elect- 
ed and installed the following officers for 
1959: President, Harvey Wagoner, Bond 
Wagoner Company; Vice President, 
George Hoffman, G. Hoffman Company; 
Secretary, Les Harrison, Harrison Brok- 
erage Company; Treasurer, Bill Thomp- 
son, Earl V. Wilson Company. 


Continental Can Company of Canada 
will begin the construction of a metal can 
plant at Chatham, Ontario, this month, 
according to announcement of T. C. Fo- 
garty, president of the Continental Can 
Company. With the addition of this new 
plant, Continental Can Company of Can- 
ada will operate 20 plants in 8 cities. 


National Cherry Week sponsored by the 
National Red Cherry Institute, is sched- 
uled for February 15 through 22. The 
Institute is offering colorful point-of-sale 
materials including window banners, 
shelf talkers and streamers, for tie-ins 
with this nationwide campaign. The 
event will be climaxed by the 27th An- 
nual Cherry Pie Baking Contest to be 
held at the Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 19. Champions from the 49 states 
will participate in the bake-off, which will 
take place in the hotel’s Grand Ballroom. 
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Food Companies Merge—Vita Food 
Products, Inc., New York, and Mothers 
Food Proucts, Inc. of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, have announced the merger of the 
two firms. The Vita firm is one of the 
largest packers of seafood delicacies, 
processing and packing a complete line of 
pickled and smoked fish of various types, 
such as herring, salmon, white fish, chubs, 
and sturgeon. The company last year in- 
troduced the vacuum packing of 10 varie- 
ties of smoked fish delicacies. The com- 
pany operates six processing plants in 
the United States and secures its fresh 
and frozen seafood from various ports 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Mothers Food Products is a promi- 
nent packer of Kosher food products in- 
cluding such products as gefilte fish, 
borscht, schav, Kosher and Pareve mar- 
gerine, horse radish, and an extensive 
line of pickled condiments. Victor H. 
Heller heads the Vita firm as rpesident. 
Bernard and Jesse Goodwin are the co- 
founders of the Mothers company. 


DEATHS 


Raymond Leslie Shilling, popular and 
well known owner of Shilling Brothers, 
Inc., cannery at Reese, Maryland, died at 
his home near Reese on Friday, December 
26. Mr. Shilling had been in poor health 
following a severe attack just as the 1957 
canning season began. He observed his 
69th birthday on Christmas day, the day 
before his death. Surviving are his 
widow, Mrs. Maude Taylor Shilling, 
four children, Mrs. Robert E. Gray, Rich- 
ard L. Shilling, Mrs. Herbert E. Weller, 
and Mrs. Joseph H. Evans. Son Richard, 
Mr. Evans, and Mr. Weller having been 
associated in the business, will undoubt- 
edly carry on. 


Luke Amato, 51, associated with Albert 
W. Sisk & Son, Aberdeen, Maryland food 
brokers, except for a period of four years, 
since 1927, died suddenly at his home 
late Friday, January 2. Mr. Amato was 
well kown throughout the industry in the 
Tri-State area. 


Paul R. Morrow, manager of the Foods 
Division of the Brockway Glass Company, 
Brockway, Pennsylvania, and well known 
throughout the glass container industry, 
died on Monday, December 1, following 
a serious operation. He is survived by his 
wife, Ruth, and one brother. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest Picks Up—A New Look On Private 
Label Suppliers —- Improved Demand For 
Tomatoes—Other Vegetables Steady—Fish 
Firm As Lent Approaches—Fruits 
Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., January 9, 1959 


THE SITUATION—A moderate pick- 
up in interest in canned foods has de- 
veloped with the turn of the year, but 
volume of actual business thus far is 
running somewhat behind expectations. 
The volume of uncommitted canned fruits 
which has developed following canner 
year-end inventories is much less than 
many buyers had expected, and distri- 
butors expect their inventories to be ex- 
tremely low on a few items before the ‘59 
packs become available. Meanwhile, more 
interest is developing in staple vegetable 
lines and an early pick-up in canned fish 
trading to meet coming Lenten require- 
ments is looked for. 


THE OUTLOOK—While many of the 
elements encouraging to speculative ac- 
cumulation appear to be present in the 
case of some canned foods, buyers gener- 
ally are holding to tight inventory pol- 
icies—both in a move to conserve work- 
ing capital and to guard against the pos- 
sibility of any market setbacks. How- 
ever, in the case of canners who have 
made deferred payment plans and other 
incentives available, distributors are tak- 
ing in supplies in better volume. 


PRIVATE LABELS — The revival in 
private label operations in canned foods, 
as in other grocery products, is coming 
in for careful study in trade circles here. 
This trend, it is expected, augurs well 
for the quality small operator in the can- 
ning field. Mergers and acquisitions of 
the past several years, it is pointed out, 
have narrowed the supply potential for 
the private label operator on a number 
of lines. Some operators are of the belief 
that the situation has now reached the 
point where the enlightened distributor 
will recognize the need for keeping supply 
channels open and hence will lessen price 
pressure on independent supply sources, 
recognizing the fact that if the indepen- 
dent cannot market his packs at a profit 
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his days in he eanning trade will be num- 
bered and hence another supply source 
for private labels will pass out of the 
picture. 


TOMATOES — A better demand for 
shelf sizes was reported in the Tri-States 
this week, following the completion of 
year-end stock-taking by distributors. 
Canners were not pressing for sales, and 
the market held steady at previous levels. 
There were no changes reported, price- 
wise, in the tomato situation in the mid- 
west and in California. 


PEAS — With top brands holding 
steady at list, the market for canned peas 
is looking up a little, although buying 
continues to adhere pretty closely to a 
hand-to-mouth pattern. Tri-State can- 
ners are quoting standard 303s Alaskas 
at $1.12% or better, with extra standards 
at $1.25 and up standard. 


BEANS — The week’s cold snap im- 
parted a little more firmness to beans, 
indicating a possible cutback in supplies 
out of Florida. Standard 303s in the Tri- 
States are held at about $1.15, with extra 
standards at $1.25 and fancy around 
$1.40-$1.45, with French style at $1.50 or 
better. In the midwest, standard cut 
were held at about $1.10. ; 


CORN—While offerings of corn have 
picked up a little in some areas, stand- 
ards continue short, where available, are 
bringing $1.35 for 303s. Fancy 308s are 
holding at $1.50, and are coming in for a 
better call, due to the narrow spread be- 
tween this grade and the lower qualities. 


SALMON—With canners on the coast 
talking a higher spot basis on salmon, a 
little buying interest developed during 
the week. Pinks, in particular, are 
strengthening, canners seeing higher 
prices in prospect during the coming sea- 
son because of the elimination of trap 
fishing. Current offerings, however, find 
pinks at $20.50 for talls, with halves at 
$12.75-$13.00. Fancy reds are firm at 
$32 or better on talls, with halves at 
$19.50-$20.00, while chums are held at 
$16.50 for summer pack talls and around 
$16 per case for fall pack. 


SARDINES—While Maine canners are 
still bullish in their price talk, the market 
as yet has shown no general advance. A 
little sardine buying was reported as dis- 
tributors take in additional supplies 
against coming Lenten needs. 
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OTHER CANNED FISH — Selling 
competition on tuna remains keen, with 
promotional allowances being used to 
stimulate sales. Fancy solid pack light- 
meat halves are available out of the 
Northwest at $11 per case, with chunk 
lightmeat at $9.50. On fancy solid pack 
albacore, halves hold at $12.50, with 
chunk at $11 per case, all f.o.b. Seattle 
basis .. . Gulf canners are quoting de- 
veined shrimp, in 4%%-0z. cans, on the 
basis of $7.25 for jumbo, with large at 
$6.35 and medium at $5.60. On broken, 
the market is quoted at $5.00. 


CITRUS—Florida canners have moved 
out early pack juices in good volume and 
thus far have not been able to accumulate 
much in the way of inventories. Market 
is strong, reflecting high costs for raw 
fruits, but the trade feels that the price 
pattern for the new pack has not yet been 
thoroughly esablished. 


OTHER FRUITS—Coast canners have 
hiked their prices on No. 10 fruit cocktail 
by 25¢ per dozen, bringing the market to 
$13.50 for fancy and $13 for choice. On 
table sizes, fancy 303s hold at $2.35 and 
2% at $3.60, with choice at $2.25 and 
$3.40, respectively ... While there is a 
little easiness seen in the offing for free- 
stone peaches on the Coast, canners are 
still holding at lists. Clings remain on 
the short side, and are strong... Pears 
and cherries remain in strong position, 
with canners firm at list, and some pac- 
kers out of he market due to sold-up 
stocks ... Apricots, too, are on the short 
side, and command better than opening 
levels whenever any small lots make 
their appearance on the trading market. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Interest In Many Items — Citrus Lacks 

Confidence — Tomato Prices Continue To 

Hold — Hard-To-Get Corn — Beets And 

Carrots Moving — Kraut Selling —- Beans 

Unchanged — A Strong Sellers Market On 
Fruits. 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., January 8, 1959 


THE SITUATION—With the old year 
now out of the way, the annual tussle be- 
tween buyers and sellers is under way in 
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full swing. This year however, finds the 
canning industry in better shape to bar- 
vain than they have been for some time 
and after having the shoe on one foot for 
so long any change is welcome. Where 
stocks are short, such as in the case of 
#10 fruits, canners are casting an eagle 
eye on unshipped balances on set asides, 
bookings or whatever they may be called. 
These so called contracts have always 
had some kind of stipulation in regards 
to shipments but during periods of plenty 
canners have usually been somewhat 
slipshod in their insistance that buyers 
perform as agreed. This year is a differ- 
ent situation and those buyers who lag in 
issuing shipping instructions are going 
to find themselves short the amount that 
is delinquent. Canners in many cases are 
cancelling such amounts and having no 
trouble selling them elsewhere for im- 
mediate shipment. As one canner put it, 

It’s fun to be tough on these things just 
for a chance”, 

Trading has perked up considerably 
since the holidays and the trade are 
showing interest in a variety of canned 
foods. The short lists still carry the 
items impossible to buy but the overall 
interest is much better too. Outside of 
just a few items, of which canned peas 
are the most important, prices are strong 
and there is every liklihood they will 
continue that way. A condition of this 
kind is good for business at it is always 
easier to sell on a rising market and-pro- 
bably will always be that way. 
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CITRUS — There isn’t a buyer in 
Chicago that has any confidence in this 
item and everyone of them is buying 
close to the belt ever since they got some 
kind of a working stock in their ware- 
house. While current prices may be jus- 
tified by costs, that doesn’t make the 
buyer any less sure that today’s prices 
are too high. Citrus is just being handled 
and not featured which does not produce 
any volume sales. The recent price cut- 
ting on frozen concentrated orange juice 
merely convinced the average buyer that 
his thinking is right although only time 
will give us the correct answer to this 
one. Prices so far are holding at $4.15 for 
fancy natural orange juice, $3.55 for 
blended and $2.95 for grapefruit juice 
although there is some price shading 
from these levels. 


APPLESAUCE — Interest is merely 
routine at best as the trade here covered 
fairly well in front of the recent price 
increase and most buyers are marking 
time to see if current quotations hold. 
Most canners, however, are not only con- 
vinced prices will hold but that same will 
be higher before next Spring rolls 
around. They are probably right as com- 
petitive fruits are high priced by com- 
parison and short to boot. At present, 
fancy sauce out of New York is offered 
here at no less than $1.30 for 303s and 
$7.00 for tens. 


TOMATOES—Interest in tomatoes has 
improved but not to the point that can- 


ners would like to see. For some reason 
or other tomatoes have lagged all season 
and it looks to the writer like the indus- 
try has done well to hold prices as they 
have. Canners complain current price 
levels do not permit a normal profit and 
any worthwhile buying is going to push 
prices higher. At the moment, standard 
303s are going at $1.35 to $1.40 with tens 
at $7.50 to $7.75. Extra standards are 
usually quoted at $1.55 to $1.65 for 303s 
and $8.00 to $8.25 for tens. 


CORN—Distributors here have given 
up trying to find any bargain lots of corn 
as they are just not available. Trying to 
find lower grades of corn even without 
quibbling about prices is not too easy 
these days and the problem is going to 
get worse. Corn is one of those items 
that the trade has available to their cus- 
tomers but also one that is not being 
feaured as the average buyer feels he will 
have enough trouble trying to stretch 
supplies until another pack is ready. 
Fancy grade is holding firm at $1.55 for 
303s and $8.75 for tens. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Canners 
have been a little concerned about beets 
lately as they produced more than they 
had originally anticipated. Prices are a 
little lower than opening prices but un- 
sold stocks seem to be moving in orderly 
fashion and if no one gets excited and 
rocks the boat the situation should con- 
tinue normal. Fancy sliced are listed at 
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$1.15 for 303s and $5.00 for medium 
sliced in tens and $5.50 for small sliced. 
There has been some dumping of old pack 
whole beets but these now appear to be 
cleaned up with prices holding steady. 
Fancy diced carrots are somewhat easier 
with 303s going at $1.05 and $5.25 for 
tens out of Wisconsin. 


KRAUT—The recent price cutting on 
kraut by New York canners has not af- 
fected the thinking of Wisconsin canners 
as they insist current unsold stocks do 
not justify such action. Kraut has been 
selling well in Chicago and there has been 
very little evidence of any price shading. 
Most sales are going here on the basis of 
$4.95 for tens, $1.45 for 2%s and $1.07‘2 
for 303s. 


BEANS — Nothing much exciting to 
report about beans as the situation is un- 
changed from last week although distri- 
butors are having more difficulty all the 
time trying to find the cheap cut green 
beans they could feature at bargain 
prices. Southern canners are not inclined 
to sell at prices that prevailed a short 
time ago as unsold stocks are less bur- 
densome. Fancy cut green are firm at 
$1.50 for 303s cuts and $8.50 for tens. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With hardly 
an execption this is a strong seller’s mar- 
ket all down the line. Royal Anne cher- 
ries are on every buyer’s list and they are 
not finding them. Apricots are in almost 
the same position and when an occasional 
small lot does make an appearance it gets 
sold in a hurry. Prices are on the basis 
of $3.85 for 212 choice unpeeled halves 
and $13.85 for tens. Cling peaches can- 
not be found in tens with shelf sizes fast 
approaching the same position. Ship- 
ments reaching this market are selling at 
$2.80 for choice 2'%2s and $10.15 for tens. 
Cocktail is now at a bottom of $3.40 for 
2%s and $12.95 for tens with a good 
many canners asking and getting more 
money. Northwest choice grade pears 
are bringing $3.50 for 2%s and $12.60 
for tens and the trace are finding it diffi- 
cult to buy some of the popular counts in 
#10 tins. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Noticeable Pick-Up In Shipments—Weather 

Causing Concern—tInterest In Tomatoes — 

Cocktail On The Rise — Big Sardine Pack 
Ends. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berekely, Calif., Jan. 8th, 1959 


THE SITUATION — The New Year 
came into its own in California with the 
last six months setting up the lightest 
precipitation in many districts since the 
taking of records more than one hundred 
years ago. While little actual damage 
has been done to crops in which canners 
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are directly interested there have been 
rather heavy losses to some other 
branches of agriculture. Preparations for 
early crops, such as spinach and the like, 
have been delayed and some acreage may 
not be used as planned. Crop uncertain- 
ties have brought about increased in- 
terest in some items in canned fruits and 
vegetables, with shipments picking up 
quite noticeably with the advent of the 
new year. And prices on some lines have 
stiffened somewhat with the passing of 
special deals. 


DRY BEANS—tThe dry bean markets 
have strengthened fith the passing of 
1958, with canners making rather larger 
purchases than for some time. Small 
Whites and Blackeyes are in rather 
heavy demand and prices on these have 
advanced 25 cents and 15 cents per one 
hundred pounds respectively on these 
items during the past week. During the 
past week canners have paid $9.35 for 
Small Whites, or the highest price since 
last August, with Baby Limas moving at 
$7.00. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products have been coming in for in- 
creased attention during the past ten 
days, with some canners reporting quite 
an active market. Prices are largely un- 
changed, but it is noted that the tendency 
is upward, rather than otherwise, and 
some of the larger firms that offered dis- 
counts for a time having gone back to 
their former lists. Since the first of the 
year sales of No. 2% fancy tomatoes 
have been reported at $2.60 and No. 10s 
at $9.75, with standard tomatoes moving 
at $2.00 and $7.00 respectively for these 
sizes. Tomato juice has moved of late at 
$2.50 for 46-oz. and $5.00 for No. 10. 


ASPARAGUS—While asparagus.:lists 
in general are largely the same as in re- 
cent months some offerings are reported 
at discounts for immediate delivery. 
Emphasis is on All-Green with some 
sales of fancy No. 300 reported at $3.35 
for Mammoth-Large, with other sizes in 
proportion. 


SPINACH—Spinach is one of the first 
items in the vegetable list to be handled 
by canners, but much of the early crop 
finds its way into the fresh vegetable 
market. Just what effect the long dry 
spell will have on the 1959 crop remains 
to be seen. Apparently there will be 
some carry-over into the new season but 
this promises to be smaller than seemed 
likely a few months ago. Sales of fancy 
since the first of the year have been re- 
ported at $1.00 for 8-oz., $1.40 for No. 
303 and $2.00 for No. 2%s. One large 
California operator packs spinach and 
beets in Texas and has commenced opera- 
tions there on these items. 


FRUITS — Deciduous fruit growers 
throughout California may have troubles 
this year if the mild weather pattern con- 
tinues much longer, suggests D. S. Brown 
of the Department of Pomology of the 
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University of California. He advises 
that bud drop has always been heaviest 
following warm weather in December. 
This is especially true of such varieties as 
the Tilton apricot, Mayflower, Andora 
and Carolyn peaches, John River nec- 
tarine, and Japanese plums. It is sug- 
gested that growers delay the pruning of 
bearing trees for as long as possible, until 
more is known of this year’s bud condi- 
tion. Canners are contacting growers on 
this matter. 


COCKTAIL — Several canners have 
come out with revised price lists on fruit 
cocktail, with most of these showing an 
upward trend. Buyers find it difficult to 
locate anything below this list: No. 303 
fancy, $2.40, and choice, $2.3212; No. 2% 
fancy, $3.75, and choice, $3.60; No. 10 
fancy, $13.55, and choice, $12.95. Some of 
those bringing out the new lists advise 
that they are sold up on most items. 


OLIVES—California olive growers are 
having a difficult time this year in hand- 
ling their crops and are quoting lower 
prices than last year on the canned out- 
put. The season promised to be quite a 
satisfactory one until a frost came late 
in November ruining a large quantity of 
olives that were to have been handled by 
canners. In order to stimulate consump- 
tion, prices on the canned product have 
been reduced and a program of industry 
advertising is being considered. 


SARDINES—The canning of sardines 
in California came to an end with the 
passing of the old year with an output of 
about five times that of the one made 
last year. A total of 96,857 tons were 
handled by canneries in San Francisco, 
Monterey, Moss Landing, San Pedro and 
Long Beach. It is now announced by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, United 
States Department of the Interior, that 
approximately 4,500 tons were processed 
at Port Hueneme, making a total tonnage 
of more than 100,000 tons. The pack is 
described as moving slowly into con- 
sumption because of its heavy cost. 


SALMON — The movement of canned 
salmon of Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
pack slowed down noticably during the 
holiday season but this did not prevent 
some advance in prices being made. Some 
pink tall Alaska salmon sold at the open- 
ing of the year at $21.00 a case but the 
trade was advised that after January 10 
this item would be priced at $22.00. 


Canned and Frozen Peas are on the 
USDA “Plentiful Foods” list for Feb- 
ruary. USDA and the industry have 
scheduled a heavy campaign for these 
products during the month of February. 


The Ohio Canners and Fieldmen’s Con- 
ference will be held at the Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel in Columbus, February 9 to 11. 
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More and Better Corn for Less Money 
(Continued from Page 10) 


The Large-Ear Kernels in Cream Corn 


Of no less importance is the utilization of the kernels from the 
larger ears as a whole or part of the cream fraction of cream 
style corn, fabricated from corn which has been cut and cleaned 
as whole kernel. The color, texture, flavor, stability and character 
of the cream all are materially improved when such kernels are 
utilized therein, and there are indications that the volume of the 
additive of field corn starch out of a bag may be reduced by as 
much as 40%, when the kernels from the large ears of relatively 
high moisture content (within the “fancy” range), are so used,— 
and by even higher percentages when the kernels are from the 
near-fancy categories. 


As high extra standard or low-fancy whole kernel corn in 
institutional-size packages, the kernels from the larger ears 
have the advantages of being generally more uniform in size 
(and therefore do not appear to be as large as when mixed with 
all of the other kernel-sizes to be found: in the field run of corn) 
and as holding up especially well on the steam table. 


Indubitably, the kernels from the medium-and-small ears, of 
whatever moisture content, are upgraded in quality in every 
value factor, when disassociated from the corn from the larger 
ears. 


Because the separation point may be changed instantly— 
merely by the turning of a knob either clockwise or counter- 
clockwise—adjustments to conform to varietal differences, or to 
changes in corn-condition, or to meet varying production re- 
quirements may be made at once, without extra space or addi- 
tional machinery, and with a precision which cannot even be 
approached by expensive manual labor. Even if manual labor 
could accomplish a limited part of the to-be-desired result, and 
gain some of the advantages of having the larger ears separated 
from the rest, the most valuable contribution of the principle is 
to the “purification” of the ‘““medium-and-small” ear-fraction to a 
degree which cannot even be approached by the most skilled of 
manual effort. 


Conclusions 


1. It is pretty well indicated that case-recoveries (24/303) of 
fancy whole kernel corn per unhusked, ungraded ton well may 
be stabilized in the forties, and under ideal conditions, up in 
the fifties, with borderline fancy, if not fancy corn, in the 
package. This, of course, presupposes efficient field- harvest- 
ing, avoidance of undue waste in huskers and of cob-washer 
losses, and the minimizing of product-shrinkages in the 
cleaning steps, and product-handling procedures. The major 
source of product-saving is from the precise cutting of the 
corn, without quality-value sacrifice. The within findings 
would have been impossible under any other conditions. This, 
of course, spells cost-reduction of probably 20¢ per dozen 303 
cans—or more. 


2. Higher average recoveries than now are generally attain- 
able in the industry do not involve degrading the end prod- 
ucts or sacrificing any worthwhile quality-values. When the 
average cut-depth can be controlled with near-micromatic 
precision (within .005”) by finger-tip control during the 
cutting, there is no need either to cut too deeply or too 
shallowly, and the cutting line, lengthwise of the ear, may be 
made to (a) follow the cob contour; or (b) follow the ear 
periphery-contour; or (c) may be adapted instantly to special 
varietal characteristics to get more of the corn without 
costly quality-sacrifice. Micromatic control of cut-kerne!- 
depth ups the gross cut also by minimizing product-shrinkage 
in cleaning, and by facilitating brine absorption in storage. 
The quality, to a considerable extent, may be helped by the 
intelligent utilization of the finger-tip controls in operation. 


3. The overall effects of precise ear-size separation are no less 
than stupendous. In effect, it constitutes a practical quality 
grader, to channel the wide maturity-ranges of the field run 
of corn into two distinct classes at any desired dividing point. 
Maturitywise and kernel-size-wise, the separating principle 
serves to upgrade the product from '2 to a full grade from 
the same raw stock. 


4. The effects upon kernel size and uniformity in the end prod- 
ucts assume major significance when the whole kernel corn is 
composed of the grains from the medium-and-small ears only. 
Organoleptically, the added values literally are enormous. 
Hardy, proved hybrid seeds, including particularly the 
seeds which provide two-ears-of-corn-to-the-stalk, and/or 
with wide kernel-size ranges now may take new positions of 
importance. Higher quality levels are maintainable from no 
better raw stock, because the large-ear kernel-fraction, which 
heretofore has added to the problem, now can be siphoned off 
for other equally important uses. The same kernels from 
large ears (regardless of moisture content) which generally 
may degrade whole kernel corn may serve to upgrade the 
cream products. The smaller kernels of the medium-and-small 
ears, without any question, upgrade the product in which they 
are used, whether it be whole kernel or as the kernel fraction 
of cream corn. 


5. The unfavorable variance in color, flavor and texture was 
found in the “large” ears of each variety tested—even when 
the “large” ears of one variety were smaller than many of 
the “medium” ears of another hybrid—and (within quite a 
wide range) regardless of the precentage of moisture content 
of the corn. The adverse character and quality-differences 
were associated with the “large” ears of each variety, regard- 
les of their relative “largeness”, as between varieties. , 


6. Under normal conditions, the minimum siphoning out of the 
corn from the “large” ears in order to insure the best quality 
of whole kernel corn from the “medium-and-small” ears 
would be at the size-point designated in the second column of 


(Continued on Page 18) 


Freddy the Freezer receives a vote of thanks| — 


Gee, dear, that was a swell supper... 
especially those frozen peaches for 
dessert. Have them again soon. 


From now on they're going to get 
Freddy's frozen peaches plenty. 
Easy to serve. Look natural. Taste 
natural. Wonderful way to be sure 
they get all the vitamin C they need 
every day. 


Thanks, 


Want your fruits to leap out of the freezer 
case into customers’ hands? Use Roche® 
vitamin C for color and flavor protection and 
nutritional value. Say so on your labels. 


Need to know more? Ask here—Vitamin 
Division Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 
10, New Jersey 


It's all black ink this year. 
Freddy used his labels to tell 
ladies about the vitamin C in 
his frozen fruits. He’s wise 
because nutrition sells! 


Make your labels SELL 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.35 
3.30 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal................ 3.20 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 8.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 


Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., oe & Tips 


1.55-1.60 
No. 300 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 12.75 


— STRINGLESS, GREEN 


1.50-1.60 
No. 0 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308 ........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., OR. 97% 
No. 308 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
o. 10 11.75 
B BO. BOC 1.50-1.60 
o. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.75 
Bid., Cat, No. SOB 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WeEst 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 2.10-2.75 
No. 10 .11.50-12.50 
Fey., Cut, 1 35-155 
No. 10 
-30-1.45 
10 -00-9.00 
No. 10 -50-7.25 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
1.50-1.55 
o. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 808 1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
1.15-1.20 
6.50-6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308............ Ee TM 
Bas 10 9.75 
Std., 5 sv., No. 303 ....1. — ro 
10 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 
REANS, LIMA 
EAST 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 808 2.50 
No. 10 
Small, 308 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 
Mip-Wesr 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303...........0... 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
2.10 
No. 10 12.25 
No. 11.00 
Ex. Std. . & W., No. 308........1.45 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 07... -85 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5. 
4, red 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........1.15 
No. 10 6.00 


Fancy, Diced, 


1.05-1.10 
No. 5.25-5.50 
Sliced, No. 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
EAst 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
No 8.25-8.50 
10 
Fey., No. 308 ....... 1.75- ‘$0 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 


No. 303 5 

Ex. Std., No. 308........ 35 
No. 10 7.6 

303 

W.K. & C.S. 

9.25 

Ex. Std., Mo; BOS 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 ..8.75-9.00 

No. 10 

PEAS 

East ALASKAS 


‘10 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.50 
1.25 
4 sv., No. 303 115-1. 20 
Pod Run, No. 01.20 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
1.25-1.30 
10 8.00-8.50 
No. 0 


MipWEst ALASKAS 


2s 11.5 
3 .1.50-1, 
8.75-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 95-97% 
3 sv., No. 303 1.35-1.45 
3 sv., "No. 10 ...... ..7.50-8.50 
1 sv., No. 10 7.00-7.75 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 
3 sv., No. 303 -1.20-1.25 
4 sv., oz. .80 
4s No. 6.75-7.00 
Mip- West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 30: 
No. 
cy., 4 sv., No. 303 


U ngraded, No. 303 


Ex. Std sv., No. 308 ......... 1. 35-1. 
No. 
4 sv., No. 308 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
T'ngraded, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.27% 
No. 10 
Std., Ung., No. 308 ........ 1.10-1.17% 
No. 10 ... 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2™....1.55-1.57% 
No. 10 5.50 
East, No. 2)... 1.50-1.55 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.............. 1.07% 
No, 2% 
No. 10 
N. Y., Fey. 
oO. 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 a 40-1. 45 
2% 
No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1,20 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 214 2.00 
No. 10 5.60 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., & 02... 1.05-1.10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES 
THI-STATES 
Ex. Std., No, 1.65-1.75 


No. 10° 
Mid-West, Fey., 
No. 303 
No. 
No. 
Ex. Std., 
No. 
No 
No. 25 
Std., 
No. 
No. 2: 
No. 
No. 10 9.75 
2.00 
7.00 
7.15 
Texas, Std., 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., 1.65 
No. 10 9.00 
| ..10.00-10.50 
East, Fey , 14 02 .1.80-1.90 
11.00 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Con, 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz. ............6.25-7.00 
No. 10 (per OZ.) 75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.......0 12. 00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1.55 
6.25 
Mid- West, Fey., 1045 
1.05 
No. 6.75 
No. 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
7.00 
Std., 303. 1.20 
No. 10 


. (gravensteins) 
No. 303, Fey. ....... 


No. 
Choice, No 
No. 
APPLES 
SL, No. 9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 2% ....... 4.60-4,75 
o. 10 6.00 
Choice, No 
No. 10 
Std., No. 
12.45 
S.P. Pie, 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 21 
No. 10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303......... -2.2542.35 
No. 10 13.50 
R.A., Fey.,. ‘No. 6.00 
No. 10 20.25 
5.80 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
2.30 
No. 2 2 3.60 
No, 10 13.00 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 308 .... 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308......2. 07% 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.60 
1.95 
.2.80-2.90 
10.15-10.50 
1.85-1.90 
No. 2% 2.75-2.80 
No. 1 9.30-9.40 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2% ........ 3.10-3.25 
Choice, No. 2% 
No. 10 io. 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 308 2.45-2.50 
No. 2% 4.00 
13.85-14.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.37% 
o. 2% 3.50 
12.60 
Std., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.25-3.50 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2....... 3.071, 
No. 2% 3.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
10.50 
2.40 
No. 2% 3.05 
No. 10 12.30 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 214 OO 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
-1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.75 
2.65 
Ne 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. . 


CITRUS BLENDED 


46 3.55 
GRAPEFRUIT 


Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
2 oz. 4.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 — 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.50 
46 oz. 2.50 
5.00 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Red, No. 1T ........32.00-33.00 
-19.50-21.00 
Mei. Red, 27.00-28.00 
15.50-16.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 -.20.50-21,00 
2.75-13.00 
chum 2 16.00-16.50 
10.00-11.00 


Case 
Calif., 


. 4 Oil Key 
\% Oil Key Carton 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 


7.25 
Medium .. 5.60 
Broken 5.00 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s .. 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s ...... 
Chunks 
Grated 


: . 
R 
F 
* 
= 
BOB 22 Yoel 25 

eee No. 2% 9 

2 sv 
2 sv, NO. 808 
X. Std., 2 sv., No. 
2.95 

ORANGE 
rcy., 1 SV., OZ 1.70 Fla., No. 2 
SV., NO. 10 2,00014.25 

2 sv., No. 303 

05-4,80 
vals, 48/1°S 
.00-6.75 
-00-8.50 
0.50 


? 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions, per line 60c, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change, per line 50c, minimum charge per ad $1.00. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We of food processing » 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CHECK WITH CUYLER CORPORATION veline you buy 
new, used or rebuilt food processing machinery. We carry one 
of the largest warehouse stocks of rebuilt and guaranteed equip- 
ment in the industry. Write for our most recent Catalogue. 
Serving the food processing industry since 1912. Otto W. Cuyler 
Corporation, Webster, N. Y. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Manager. Medium size, expansion minded, 
Michigan fruit and vegetable processing firm, requires top flight 
man to take complete charge of processing operations. While 
mechanical and product knowledge are important, we _ seek, 
primarily, a person who has a successful record as a manager. 
Excellent opportunity for right man. Salary open. Write fully 
as to education, age, background, experience and present salary. 
Adv. 5904, Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Sales and Engineering Management Assistant by 
large Eastern Manufacturer of food processing equipment for 
canning and freezing. Must have thermal transfer background 
and experience in canning and packaging machinery. Mechanical 
engineering degree preferred but not essential. In applying, 
please give complete details of education, training, experience 
and salary expected. Adv. 5906, Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—-FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Small operating Tomato Canning Factory in 
Western Ohio. Adv. 58256, Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Three Canco 400 Steam Flow Closing 
Machines in excellent condition with various change parts. 
Princeville Canning Co., St. Francisville, La. 


BUY FROM CALIFORNIA where you can get used machinery. 
We offer fillers, labelers, casers, filters, heat exchangers, tanks, 
cookers, retorts, mixers. California Machinery Exchange Co., 
420 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Alsop Model SD-12-WR-30 Stainless Steel Sealed 
Dise Filter; (2) FMC Crusher-Preheaters; (2) Standard-Knapp 
#429 Top Case Gluers with 12’ Compression Units; Fitzpatrick 
Stainless Comminuting Machines, Models D & F. Send us your 
inquiries. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 

“MONITOR” Canning Machinery for peas, beans, tomatoes, 
cherries, etc. Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—9 Hamachek Viners; 7 Chisholm Ryder Viners; 
2 Scott Viners; 27 Belt Conveyors 8” x 18’ for hulled peas and 
chaff; 2 Belt Conveyors 24” x 40’ for pea vines; 1 Badger North- 
land Barn Conveyor 150’ for pea vines; 3 Huntley #6 Pea 
Cleaners; 1 Huntley #4 Pea Cleaner; 4 Huntley 16” x 20’ bucket 
Gooseneck Conveyors; 2 George Olney Pea Washers; 1 FMC 
Tenderometer; 40 Ferrell Bin Trucks; 9 Hume Pea Harvesters; 
i TUC Flotation Washer; 2 TUC Shaker Washers; 1 Olney 
FMC Washer; 2 Sinclair Scott Rod Washers; 2—250 gallon Monel 
Tanks; 15—10 H. P. Motors & Starters; 15—1'% H. P. Motors; 
2 Kyler #2 Boxers. D. E. Winebrenner Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 
Te ‘lephone No. Melrose 7-3861. 


C LEANING ~ EQUIPMENT — For plant maintenance, tank 
cleaning and sanitation, hot “jet-stream” cleaning with Sellers 
Hydraulic Jets. Send for Bulletin 424-B. Sellers Injector Corp., 
1400 S. Hamilton St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Burt Adjustable Labeler Mod. AUPA; Burt 303 
Boxer motor driven; Link Belt NRM 145 Vibrating Screen; 
5 Robins Processing Kettles; Link Belt 65 Station Merry-Go- 
Round. All items in excellent condition. Burgoon & Yingling, 
Cettysburg, Pa. Phone 537. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTE ank approx. 3000 gallons. Murray 
Orchards, R. 1, Roanoke, Va. 
fHE CANNING TRADE January 12, 1959 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to 
house extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WILL PAY CASH for carload or less of canned goods any 
size, new, odd lots, rough ups and dents accepted (no swells). 
Bill Mull, P. O. Box 984, Kannapolis, N. C. 


WE PURCHASE raw, processed or frozen foods. Have insti- 
tutional and foreign markets which would not disturb your 
present market. Berlin Co., 2900 W. Peterson, Chicago, IIl. 
RO 1-4348. 


BUYERS of closeouts, discontinued items. Must pass Federal 
Food and Drug Laws; no quantities too large. Ahlbrand Sales 
Co., 9th & Patterson Ave., Newport, Ky. Phone HE 1-8401. 


PRINTED SUPPLIES—Let us supply your printing needs; 
Field, Factory and Office Forms; Booklets, Letterheads, Station- 
ery, Sales and Grower Contracts. Offset or letterpress. The Can- 
ning Trade, Printing Division, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Phone: PLaza 2-2698. 


Shuttleworth UNSCRAMBLER 


handles bright cans ed vee 
at great savings 


* One Man Operation 


* Handles Sizes 202 
To 404 Inclusive 


* Very Gentle 
* Portable 


DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


~ Send for full details 
' Write or Phone 190 


Shuttleworth Machinery Corporation ¢ Warren, Indiana 
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More and Better Corn for Less Money 


(Continued from Page 15) 


TABLE 1, and near the percentage point indicated in the 
third column of that table. As the ear-size separation point 
is lowered on any variety, the products on both sides of the 
belt are improved qualitywise. 


The variants in the corn coming into the plant make gener- 
ally impracticable any attempt to separate the corn at a point 
which would provide a flow of completely uniform percen- 
tages of volume on both sides of the divided cut-corn belt. 
The usual commercial procedure (in providing the cream 
fraction for a cream style line, for instance) has been to ad- 
just the separators to provide around 80% of the desired 
volume of corn from the “large-ear” side, and getting the 
20% balance by wiping same off the side of the belt carrying 
the kernels from the “medium-and-small” ears. There is no 
commercial requirement which cannot be taken care of in 
this manner, whether the operation processes whole kernel or 
cream corn, exclusively, or whether it produces both. 


The most startling revelation of these studies is found in the 
side-by-side comparisons of the qualities of all these corns, 
organoleptically—of 
(a) The whole kernel corn composed of kernels from the 
“large” ears of each variety; and 
(b) The whole kernel corn made from the grains off the 
“medium-and-small” cobs; and 
(c) The cream corns made from (a) and (b). 
To see and to taste all of them at one time is to realize the 
magnitude of the problem, and the true long-range signific- 
ance of its solution. 


It now is possible to produce more and better corn for less 
money in every known style, where the product is cut and 
cleaned in the whole kernel form. 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER. MD 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Company, Portsmouth, Virginia 
Riverside Manufacturing Company, Murfreesboro, North Carolina 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Robert Gair Div., Continental Can Co., New York City 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Company, Berlin, Wisconsin 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, Hoopeston, IIlinois 
Frank Hamachek Machine Company, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
F. H. Langsenkamp Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
A. K. Robins & Company, Incorporated, Baltimore, Maryland 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Shuttleworth Machinery Corporation, Warren, Indiana 
United Company, Westminster, Maryland 
Urschel Laboratories, Valparaiso, Indiana 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Company, New York City 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Can Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


_ GLASS CONTAINERS 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Div., Continental Can Co., Inc., Wheeling, W. Va. 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois 

H. D. Hume Company, Mendota, Illinois 

Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 
HEATERS, WATER 

Pick Manufacturing Company, West Bend, Wisconsin 
INSURANCE 

Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

DuPont Co., Grasselli Chemical Division, Wilmington, Delaware 

Fairfield Chemical Division, FMC, New York, New York 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Piedmont Label Company, Bedford, Virginia 
Price Bros. Lithograph Co., Bridgeton, New Jersey 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Carl Zeiss, Inc., New York, New York 


MULTIPLE PACK CARTONS 
Robert Gair Div., Continental Can Co., New York City 


ODOR CONTROL 
Rhodia Incorporated, New York, New York 


SALT 
International Salt Company, Scranton, Pa. 
SEASONING 
Wn. J. Stange Company, Chicago, Illinois 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Incorporated, New Haven, Connecticut 
Ferry-Morse Seed Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Company, New York City 


SWEETENERS—{Dietetic) 
DuPont Co., Grasselli Chemical Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


TIN PLATE 

Malayan Tin Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
VITAMINS 

Hoffman-LaRoche Inc., Nutley, N. J. 


WAREHOUSING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., New Orleans, Louisiana 


THE CANNING TRADE .- 


January 12, 1959 
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